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then dead, and that he was the author 
of the Historie of Edward the Second, 
which poem ‘being by supreamest 
authoritte fortidden to be printed, was 
for a long time charily kept as a jewel 
in his secret cabinet, or rather (amongst 
divers other workes of his, excellently 
well composed) as a chiefe ornament 
of his owne private librarie, till at 
length some sacrilegious hand (pardon 
mee if I so tearme it) stole this wedge 
of gold, and for gaine, without allow- 
ance of authoritie, or knowledge of the 
author, brought it to the presse, but 
so much drosse was mixt therewith, 
and such false errors escaped the cor- 
rection, that it had almost quite lost 
its first purity. To remedie this, the 
author was induced to use me as an 
instrument to print the same as it was 
originally* composed, the which, 
with his assistance, I effected; but 
the sale thereof was so hindered by 
the former impression of the false 
copie, that the true one found little or 
No sticcesse.” 
The printed poem contains 664 
stanzas besides ‘©The Author’s noli 
eccare,’ whilst the MS copy in 
Starkie’s hand, and the perfect transcript 
in Harl. MSS. 2393, consists only of 
581. The first five stanzas are printed 
in italics, and form a sort of introduc- 
tion; but in the two MS copies just 
mentioned they are omitted, though 
they form the commencement of the 
imperfect MS copy. There is, how- 
ever, some variation between the first 
stanza in that transcript, and that 
printed in the edition of 1629. The 
printed copy has it, F 
“¢ Rebellious thoughts, why doe you tumult 
so? [troubled brest ? 
And strive to breake from forth my 
Is ’t not enough that I my selfe doe know 
The moving.causes of mine owne unrest; 
Is’t not enough to know myselfe distrest ? 
Oh no: surcharged hearts must needs com- 
plaine, : aine.” 
Some ease it is (though small) to tell our 
and that in the manuscript, 
“‘ Whie should a wasted spirit spent in woe 
Discloze the woundes receyv’d within his 
brest, 
Is’t not ynongh that Fortune proves his foe, 


* Not certainly as it was originally com- 

i posed, for numerous variations are to be found 

between it and the first copy in Harl. MSS. 

2398, and which has convincing evidence of 

being. in the author’s autograph. Chapman 

mus mean as written by the author, to dis- 
tinguish it from the surreptitious copy. — 


- Inwhosesad frownes is foullded his un-rest; 
Is’t not ynowgh to knowe himselfe distrest; 
Oh noe! surcharged harts must needs 
complain, [payn.” 
Some eaz it is, though small, to tell our. 
About the year 1720 this poem was 
re-printed, 
_ OF Sir Francis Hubert but little 
is_known; from the title-page of 
“* Egypt’s Favourite,” it appears he 
was one of the Six Clerks of the Court- 
of Chancery; and on a future occa- 
sion I may possibly trouble you with 
someaccountof an author, who, though 
of little estimation, is in my humble 
judgment entitled toa very conspicuous 
niche in the temple of poetic fame. 
Yours, &c. CLionas. 


——o— 

Account oF tHe Sanpwicu Istanps}. 
eae important group, which has 

of late years strongly attracted the. 
attention of the civilized world, consists 
of eleven islands lying between 18 and 
22 degrees north latitude, and 150 and 
160 degrees west longitude. They are 
called by the natives Owhyhee, Mowee, 
Ranai, Morotoi, Tahoorowa, Woahoo, 
Atoohi, Neeheeheow, Oreehoua, Mo- 
rotinne, and Tahoora. The last two 
are uninhabited. The population of 
the others is estimated at 400,000 souls, 
of which number Owhyhee alone is 
supposed to contain 150,000, being 
eighty-five miles in length, upwards of 


seventy broad, and nearly three hun-. 


dred in circumference. 

. The inhabitants are undoubtedly of 
the same race with those of the 
islands south of the equator; but in 
their persons, language, customs, and- 
manners,. approach nearer to the New 
Zealanders, than to their Jess distant 
neighbours either of the Friendly, So- 
ciety, or Marquesas Islands. 


The women are subject to many re-. 


strictions. They are not allowed to 
attend the moraz or temple on taboo: 
days, nor at such times to go out ina 
canoe. They are never permitted to 
eat with the men unless when at sea, 
and then not out of the same dish. 
Delicacies, such as pork, turtle, shark, 
eocoa-nuts, bananas or plantains, are 
also forbidden. Dog’s flesh and fish. 


+ This account is compiled from Shoberl’s 
Description of the South Sea Islands, in 2 
vols. ; being a continuation of Ackermann’s 
¢¢ World in Miniature.” Of this interesting 
Work we have before given our warmest 
commendations. 


used 
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used to be the only kinds of food which’ 
they might lawfully eat; but since the 
introduction into the islands of sheep 
and goats, which.are not tabooed, the 
females have less reason to complain of 
their diet. Notwithstanding the rigour 
of these prohibitions, the women very 
seldom scruple to infringe them, when 
it can be done in secret. They fre- 
quently swim off to ships at night dur- 
ing the taboo, and indulge their appe- 
tites with the forbidden~ delicacies. 
Campbell relates that he once saw the 
queen transgressing in this particular, 
and that he was strictly enjoined to se- 
erecy, as she declared it was as much 
as her life was worth, should the .cir- 
cumstance become known. The ex- 
treme severity exercised in these re- 
spects is confirmed by the statement of 
otzebue, who, while lying in: the 
harbour of Hanarvora, saw the body of 
a young female which was found float- 
ing upon the water, and learned that 
this poor creature, having in a state of 
intoxication entered the men’s eating- 
house, was instantly strangled, and her 
corpse thrown into the sea. : 
The inhabitants of the Sandwich Is- 
Jands are composed of four great classes, 
exactly corresponding with those into 
which the natives of the Friendly 
Islands are divided. The land belongs 
to the king, under whom it is held by 
the crees, or chiefs, as hereditary but 
inalienable fiefs. . Distinguished chiefs 
are placed as governors over different 
islands and territories, but the king 
‘receives tribute from the whole land. 
‘The common people are the dependants 
of some chief, for-whom they culti- 
vate the ground or work at other em~ 
ployments, and by whom they are 
‘supported in old age. They are not, 
however, slaves, or attached to the 
soil, but at liberty to change masters 
whenever they think proper. 
. The principal duties of the executive 
ower are entrusted to the priests. It 
is by them that the laws are enforced, 
and the revenues of the king collected. 
Superstition is the most powerful en- 
gine for effecting these purposes, ac- 
tual punishments being rare. During 
Campbell’s residence in the Sandwich 
Islands, he knew but one instance of 
capital punishment, which was inflict- 
- ed on a man who had violated the 
‘sanctity of the morai. Having drunk 
to intoxication, he quitted the sacred 
edifice during taboo: time, and entered 
‘the house of a woman; but was im- 
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mediately seized and carried back to 
the morai, where this eyes were put 
out. Having been left two days in 
this state, he was then strangled,-and 
ae body exposed before the principal 
idol. i 

The mode of detecting robbery or 
theft affords a strong instance of the 
ower of superstition over their minds. 

he party who has sustained the loss 
repairs to a priest, to whom he presents 
a pig, and states the case. The priest 
rubs together two pieces of green wood 
till a kind of powder resembling snuff 
is produced by the friction. This pow- 
der isso hot, that, on being placed in 
dry grass and blown upon, it takes fires 
with this a large pile of wood is kindled, 
and allowed to burn acertain time. He 
then takes three tootooce nuts, and 
having broken the shells, throws one 


‘ef the kernels into the fire, at the 


same time saying a prayer; and while 
the nut is crackling in the fire, he re- 
peats the words: “ Kill.the fellow |” 
The like ceremonies are repeated with 
each of the nuts, should the thief fail 
to appear before they are consumed, 
This, however, but rarely happens. 
The culprit generally makes his appear- 
ance with the stolen property, which 
is restored to the owner, and the of- 
fence is punished by a fine of four pigs. 
He is then dismissed with a caution 
not to conimit the same crime in future 
nee pain of a more severe penalty. 

he pigs are taken to the morai, where 
they are offered as sacrifices, and after- 
wards consumed by the priests. 

Should it happen that the unforto- 
nate criminal does not appear during 
the awful ceremony, his fate is inevi- 
table; no gift can avert the effect of 
the prayer or appease the anger of the 
Etooah, or god. The circumstance is 
reported to the king, and proclamation 
made that a certain person has been 
robbed, and that the guilty persons 
have been prayed to death. So firm is 
their belief in the power of these 
prayers, that the culprit pines away, 
refuses sustenance, and at last fallsa 
victim to his own credulity. 

Their principal god, to whom _they 
attribute the creation of the world, is 
called Ezooah; and they have seven or 
eight subordinate deities, whose images 
are in the morai, and to whom offer- 
ings are likewise made. 

hey have a tradition of a general 
According to their account, 
the sea once - overflowed the whole 
: ‘ earth, 
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earth excepting the mountain called 
Mouna Kaa in Owhyhee, and swept 
away all the inhabitants but one pair, 
who saved themselves on that moun- 
iain and were the progenitors of the 
present race of mankind. According 
to this hypothesis, we Europeans are 
the descendants of Sandwich Islanders! 

Their morais or places of worship 
consist of one large house or temple, 
with some smaller ones round it, con- 
taining the images of their inferior 
gods. The tabooed or consecrated 
precincts are marked by four square 
posts placed about thirty or forty yards 
from the edifice. Across one end of 
the inside of the principal house there 
is a screen or curtain of white cloth, 
behind which is placed the image of 
Eitooah. On the outside are ranged 
several hideously ugly wooden idols, 
the mouths of which are stuck full of 
dog’s teeth. 

n the Sandwich Islands, according 
to Campbell, the bodies of the dead 
are always disposed of secretly, and he 
never could learn where they were in- 
terred. Thequeen, hetells us, preserved 
the bones of her father carefally wrapt 
up ina piece of cloth. When she 
slept in her own house they were 
~ placed by her side: and in her absence 
they were laid on a feather-bed which 
she had received from the captain of 
@ ship, and which was used for that 
purpose only. When Campbell asked 
the reason of this custom, she replied: 
“« It was because she loved her father 
so Gearly.” Mariner also saw these 
bones, and on enquiry found that this 
‘was not a-custom with the queen only, 
‘but a common practice among these 
Islanders. 

Their instruments of war are spears, 
daggers, clubs, and slings, and for de- 
fensive armour they wear strong mats 
which are not easily penetrated by 
such weapons as theirs. The daggers 
are made of heavy, black wood, re- 
sembling ebony; being from one to 
two feet long, with a string passing 
through the handle for the purpose of 
suspending the weapon from the arm. 
Some of these may be called double 
daggers, being sharp at each end, and 
having a handle in the middle to strike 
different ways. It is not improbable, 
however, that all these weapons will 
soon be superseded by the use of fire- 
arms: for so early as the year 1810 
king Tammeamea had a regular guard 
of about fifty nten who did duly about 


his residence. They were armed with 
muskets and bayonets, bat had no uni- 
form: their cartridge-boxes, made by 


native workmen, were of wood, round-, 


ed to the shape of the body, and cover- 
ed with hide. In exercising, rapidity 
and not precision seemed to be their 
chief object. 

The Sandwich Islands were among 
the discoveries of our great navigator, 
Captain Cook, who named them after 
his noble patron, the Earl of Sand- 
wich, who then presided at the board 
of Admiralty. Het too, in Owhyhee, 
his useful career was prematurely ter~ 
minated in a manner and under cir- 
cumstances with which none of our 
readers can, we presume, be unac-~ 
quainted. It is not so well known 
that the people of these islands, though 
they actually took away his life, have 
a and still continue to pay the 
1ighest honours to his memory, esteem- 
ing him as one sent by the gods to 
civilize them, and to whom they are 
indebted for the most important bless- 
ings they enjoy. They have still in 
their possession the greatest part of his 
bones, which they hold sacred: they 
are deposited in a house consecrated 
to a god, and are annually carried in 
eearemee to many other consecrated 

ouses, where the priest thanks the 
gods for having sent to them so great a 
man. ; 

Such at least is the account given to 
Mr. Mariner at Woahoo by Harebottle, 
an Englishman, many years resident 
in these islands, who added by way of 
explanation, that the natives delivered 
up very few of the Captain’s bones, 
but substituted those of some of his 
men who fellon that melancholy occa- 
sion. From natives themselves the 
same voyager learned, that they had 
no idea that Captain Cook could be 
killed, for they considered him as a 
supernatural being, and were astonish- 
ed when they saw him fall. The 
man who struck the fatal blow was a 
carpenter, who, living a considerable 
distance up the country, was not even 
acquainted with the person of the ex- 


traordinary being, whose death was 


deeply deplored by the king and prin- 
cipal chie®. The flesh of the Frias. 
trious victim was shared out to different 
geds and afterwards burned, and the 
ones were disposed of in the manner 
related above. 
The narrative of Captain Cook's 
third voyage intraduced to us 4 om 
chief, 
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chief, whose ambition, seconded by 
his politie encouragement of European 
settlers, had raised him at the time of 
Vancouver’s visit in 1794 to the sove- 
reignty of Owhyhee. With a view 
pen to confirm and consolidate 

is newly-acquired authority by secur- 
ing a powerful ally, Tammeamea, in 
an assembly of his principal chiefs on 
board Vancouver’s ship, the Discovery, 
made a formal cession of the island to 
the King of Great Britain, with the 
understanding that no interference 
should take place in the’religion, go- 
vernment, and domestic economy of 
the natives. He now began to direct 
his attention towards the creation of a 
naval force, for the purpose of prose- 
cuting his plans against the other 
islands, which were at this time go- 
verned by independent chiefs. He 

urchased fire-arms and ships of the 

nglish and Americans, built smaller 
vessels himself, and subdued the islands 
of Mowee, Morotoi, and Woahoo, in 
the latter of which he afterwards fixed 
his residence. The chief of Atooce 
voluntarily submitted, and in short the 
whole groupe of the Sandwich Islands 
was reduced under his authority. 

Tammeamea expired in the island of 
Owhyhee in March 1819. Aware of 
the approach of death, he summoned 
around him the chiefs of the different 
islands, and exhorted them’ to hold 
sacred his usefal institutions, “for 
which,” said he, “* we are indebted to 
the white men who have come hither 
to reside among us.” He enjoined 
them most particularly to respect these 
strangers, to hold their property invio- 
Jate, and to continue to them the rights 
and privileges which he had conferred. 
He appointed his son Rio-Rio, his 
successor, and left, about half a million 
of dollars, chiefly accumulated by traf- 
fic with’ Europeans, besides goods and 
armed merchant-vessels to a like 
amount. 

Near the temple or morai in Kara- 
kakooa Bay, Owhyhee, is an edifice 
beneath which are interred the remains 
of Tammeamea, whose name is never 
pronounced by his people but with 
the greatest veneration. It is a build- 
ing thirty feet square, solidly con~ 
structed of canes, the corners project- 
ing a little. The door is of wood, 
fonr feet and a half high, and fastened 
bya large padlock. Two stakes placed 
crosswise at the entrance show that 
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the place is tabooed, and that all access 


‘is consequently prohibited. 


The predecessor of TTammeamea in 
Owhyhee was considered’ so sacred, 
that he was not allowed to be seen by 
day; he shewed himself only in the 
night; and if any person accidentally 
saw him by day-light he was imme- 
diately put to death. ' 

From the reports of the Missionary 
Society, it appears, that in consequence 
of the accounts successively brought to 
the Sandwich Islands of the change 
produced at Otaheite and the neigh- 
bouring isles, the chiefs of Owhyhee, 


“Woahoo and Atooi renounced their 


idols in the year 1819, and committed 
them with every vestige of idolatry to 
the flames. Soon after this event, 
missionaries from the United States of 
North America arrived at Woahoo. 
From the same source we learn also 
that a deputation lately sent by the 
Missionary Society to the South Sea 
were induced to accept the offer of a 
free passage from Huaheine to the 
Sandwich Islands, made to them in 
February 1822, by Captain Kent, of 
His Majesty’s cutter Mermaid, and 
took with them a missionary and two 


“native teachers, with the intention of 


leaving them at the Marquesas on their 

return. . 
The real errand of Captain Kent 

was to deliver to Tammeamea, the late 


‘king of the Sandwich Islands, a 


schooner, presented to him by his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, as a token of acknow-~ 
ledgment for the uniform attention 
paid by him to English vessels touch- 
ing at any of his Islands for refresh. 
ments, * 

To this account we subjoin the fol- 
lowing’ particulars relative to the pre- 
sent state of the Sandwich Islands, 
given on the authority of an American 
captain, named Gardner, who likewise 
visited them in 1822: ~ 

The Sandwich Islands begin to have 
a considerable traffic, and the natives 
are making rapid strides in civilization. 
For several years past they have been 
visited by so many English and Ame- 
ricans, that they are gradually adoptin 
their manners, and relinquishing their 
own. The bow and the spear are ‘no 
longer to be seen ; the harsh war sound 
of the Triton’s horn has ceased to be 
heard, as have also the screams of the 
victim destined to the slaughter. Ido- 
latry is at an end: the bells of the 
. : ' churches 
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churches alone break the silence of 
the sabbath, and the mild beams of 
Christianity have already begun to ope- 
yate on these children of nature. Se- 
veral Missionaries from the United 
States reside among them: they have 
founded a school where many of the 
youth receive instruction in reading, 
writing, drawing, &c. which, together 
with the religious exhortations at 
church, contribute daily to exalt and 
refine the moral character of these 
simple people. 

The natives already possess ten ships, 
built and equipped in the European 


fashion, none pf which is under 120 . 


tons burden, besides a great number of 
schooners and sloops employed in the 
conveyance of sandal-wood and provi- 
sions from one island to another. 
Most of them are manned by natives, 
who make excellent sailors. While 
Captain Gardner was at Woahoo, one 
of their vessels manned entirely by na- 
tives, but commanded by a white man, 
returned from a voyage to Kamtschatka. 


—o—_ 


DescriPrion oF A SPANISH BuLL 
Feast *. 


* Extracted from the original MS. of a 
Tour through Spain and Portugal 
in 1760, by the Right Hon. Thomas 
Earl of Strathmore, and T. Pitt, 
esq.” 

N the 15th of July, we arrived at 

the English Ambassador’s bal- 
cony in the Plaga Mayor, about half- 
past three in the afternoon, and were 
at once struck with the chearfullest 
and gayest sight imaginable. ‘The 
square, which is pretty large, was so 
thronged with people, all the balco- 
nies ornamented with different colour- 
ed silks, and crowded from top to bot- 
tom of the houses and avenues of the 

square, built up into balconies, and a 

sort of sloping scaffolding built reund 

for the common people, elevated above 


the ground or pit, if I may so call it, . 


‘about eight or nine feet, with openings 
in proper places and wooden doors. 
Soon after carne in the four coaches of 
the four Cavalieros of a very antique 
and singular make, with glasses at the 


* Our readers may be gratified by com- 
paring this Description with two other Ac- 
counts of Spanish Bull-fights, in vol, xci. 

‘part i; one by the Earl of Rochford, in 
1764, p. 387; and the other by a modezn 
traveller, in 1820, p. 299. 


ends, and open at the sides; the Ca- 
valieros were placed at the doors, 
from whence ag bowed to the peo- 
ple and the balconies as they past 
round, and were accompanied in their 
coaches by their sponsors, the Dukes of 
Ossuna, Bannos, Arcos, and Medina 
Celi. Before the Royal Family came 
in, the company of halbardiers, fol- 
lowed by about seven of eight of the 
King’s coaches in great state, preced- 
ed his Carrosse de Respect, which 
was extremely rich with red and gold 
ornaments, and beautiful painted pan- 
nels. Then a coach with some of the 
great officers, who go always imme- 
diately before the King, and then 
came the King and Queen in a very 
sumptuous coach of blue, with all the 
ornaments of massive silver, and the 
crown on the top; the horses’ trap- 
pings were likewise silver, with large 
white plumes. The King was follow- 
ed by the coaches of the Prince of As- 
turias, the two Infantas, and his bro- 
ther Duke Lewis, with their attend. 
ants. The King and Queen were 


placed opposite to us in a gilt balcony 


with a canopy and curtains of scarlet 
and gold, the Queen on that occasion 
taking the right hand. On the right 
hand of the King’s balcony were the 
rest of the Royal Family, and on the 
left the gentlemen of the bed-cham- 
ber in a row, all drest in a very fine 
uniform of blue and red, richly embroi- 
dered with gold. The halberdiers 
then marched through the crowd di- 
rectly from the King’s balcony, which 
was in the centre on one side of the 
square, and forming themselves into 
two lines fronting different ways, in- 
stantly cleared the stage of the crowd, 
who retired into the scaffolding erected 
for them round the square. The hal- 
berdiers then formed themselves into 
a line before the scaffold under the 
King’s balcony. Then appeared two 
companies of boys dressed in a uni- 
form with caps, and red taffeta jackets, 
who, carrying buckets of water in their 
hands, watered the stage as they cross- 
ed over to the opposite side. This be- 


ing done, the six chief Alguazils of - 


the tower mounted upon five horses 
covered with trappings, and dressed in 
the old Spanish habit, black, with 
slashed sleeves, great white flowing 
wigs, and hats with plumes of different 
coloured feathers, advanced towards 
the King’s balcony, under which they 
were obliged to stay the whole time to 

receive 


